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LOCAL AFFECTION. 


There is one trait peculiar to the national character of the 
American people which we have never thought of without regret. 
It is that indifference to early associations which is so proverbially 
characteristic of our people. Unlike the precepts and practice 
of most other nations in this respect, we are too accustomed to 
regard strong home attachments as a weakness or childish caprice, 
rather than a noble and manly affection. ‘To learn to forego the 
enjoyments of home—to become callous to the most sacred of 
all associations—to mingle prematurely in the bustle of the 
world, in despite of all youthful and natural propensities, has 
become part of our education. Before a youth has assumed the 
appearance or vigor of manhood, he is often called to leave the 
home of his fathers, to seek his fortune in a land of strangers, 
and this perhaps when the parents who nurtured him are tottering 
on the brink of the grave. He goes, and the very home in which 
he was reared, that home which was consecrated by a father’s 
toils, and embellished by a father’s hands, and which he had 
cherished the fond hope of transmitting as an inheritance to his 
children, becomes the possession of another. Even the graves 
where the bones of his friends lie buried, are desecrated by the 
feet of strangers. And that spot which the mind holds most 
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sacred—that spot which the sad heart loves to revisit and bedew 
with the tears of affectionate remembrance—the grave where re- 
pose the ashes of a mother, is no longer known. It would be 
well if we could partake more of the sentiments so freely and 
wisely expressed by a Moabitish maiden, towards the mother of her 
adoption: “ Whither thon goest I will go; and where thou lodgest F 
will lodge. Thy people shall be my people, and thy God my 
God: where thou diest will I die, and there will I be buried.” 
But this spirit is not confined exclusively to the younger mem- 
bers of society. It has swept over entire portions ef the land, 
entered every house, and infected whole families, producing 
restlessness and dissatisfaction with their present condition, and 
a feverish desire of bettering it abroad. In whatever light it 
may be regarded, whether in its bearings upon domestic happi- 
ness, or the general welfare of the community, this is an evil 
greatly to be lamented. It is not to be accounted for entirely 
on the grounds to which it has been indirectly attributed. It is 
in many cases owing to some defect in the homes themselves. 
There is no attempt to render them sufficiently attractive. There 
is not sufficient effort to tbrow around them those enchantments 
which attract the youthful imagination, enchain the affections, and 
captivate the heart. This is seen in the absolute neglect, and 
sometimes contempt of those good old social customs in which 
our ancestors so much delighted. The spirit of utilitarianism 
among us, has made sad innovations. Many of the simple and 
natural amusements which served to render a winter's evening 
agreeable, have given place to customs of greater formality, and 
less calculated to cultivate the affections of the heart. Even 
those delightful holiday customs which used to fill all hearts with 
gladness, and bring to the bosoms of every family the merry 
faces of cherished friends, are gradually falling into disuse. 
These are the occasions peculiarly suited to youthful mirth, and 
are calculated above all others to make home endearing. The 
pleasant intercourse between the sexes, which used to obtain in 
the olden time, and which, when accompanied by purity of con- 
duct, is capable of increasing the strength of domestic attach- 
ment, and scattering numberless blessings through the land, no 
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longer exists. Modern refinement has substituted in its stead an 
intercourse as unphilosophical as it is unnatural. The one was 
the result of unsuspecting innocence and purity, without the parade 
of extraordinary virtue. The other is frequently vice in the 
guise of virtue; that species of nominal virtue, which is always 
ready to take offence, because conscious of no good in itself, it 
always suspects the want of- it in others. Mark out a society 
where the intercourse of which we were speaking prevails to any 
extent, and you will find it virtuous and happy. You will dis- 
cover a community where generosity, and benevolence, and un- 
affected simplicity, and all the goodlier qualities of the heart 
predominate. 

To increase the endearments of home, too little attention has 
been paid to their embellishment, and the delineation of rural 
imagery. These act powerfully on the mind, and tend to throw 
around the heart a chain of the most pleasing associations. In 
them, there is nothing mean and debasing. Rural occupation 
leads a man forth among scenes of natural grandeur and beauty ; 
it leaves him to the workings of his own mind, operated upon by 
the purest and most elevating of external influences. After all, we 
have too little of the romantic combined with our character. We 
require something more to render life agreeable, than the every 
day sound of ordinary business, and the dull realities of laborious 
occupation. Sir William Temple wisely remarks, ‘ When all is 
done, human life is, at the greatest and the best, but like a fro- 
ward child, that must be played with and humored a little to keep 
it quiet till it fall asleep, and then care is over.” 

That such are some of the causes which strengthen the ties of 
local attachment, one need only examine the nature of his own 
emotions to discover. When our thoughts are turned on home, 
what is it that constitutes those endearments about which the 
heart so fondly clings? What those delights which the mind 
selects from among all others, clothes in the beautiful colors of 
the imagination, and dwells upon with such intensity of interest. 
The mere name itself sounds sweetly to the ears; the image of a 
beloved mother rises in all in all its loveliness before the mind ; 
the familiar tones of a father’s voice are heard again, and these 
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delight the soul. Yet there is something beyond all this, about 
which the imagination loves to play. It selects whatever pleased 
the youthful fancy, and made the jocund hours fly merrily away. 
It calls up the festive occasions, when gladsome friends were 
gathered around the social hearth. It walks again among the 
garden flowers, where in its infancy it loved tosport. The scene 
of early love again rises green to memory beyond the sterile 
waste of years ; and the idea of home, fraught with the fragrance 
of home-dwelling joys, reanimates the drooping spirit; “as the 
Arabian breeze will sometimes waft the freshness of the dis- 
tant fields to the weary pilgrim of the desert.” 

The English are well skilled in the art of making their homes 
attractive. By their happy delineation of rural beauty—by 
the embellishment of their houses—by their social and domestic 
amusements—by their holiday customs and country sports, and 
by their observance of old festivities, they have thrown a charm 
over the whole island, and converted it into a “ fairy land.” This 
is confined to no class, but embraces alike the peasant and the 
lord, and is exhibited in the humblest cottage and the goodliest 
palace. They have thus seized upon the bright garniture of na- 
ture, and rendered it subservient to their pleasures in almost 
every capacity. Flowers adorn the country and the town, and 
occupy a prominent place in every festivity and every solemnity. 
When the heart would rejoice, they are present to increase that 
joy. When it would mourn, they are present to add sweetness 
to that grief. The road to the marriage altar is strewed with 
flowers, and the maiden’s brow is decked with wreaths. The 
pathway to the tomb is equally adorned, and the grave is made 
to bloom with the verdure of spring. These are the cireum- 
stances which have given to the land of our forefathers, the en- 
dearing epithet of “Merry England.” They have given current 
to the thoughts of her poets. They-are the origin of those des- 
criptions of pastoral and domestic life, and those faithful pro- 
traitures of the affections, which are the peculiar ornaments of 
English poesy. They gave conception to the mind of a Milton, 

“and warmed the fancy of a Wordsworth. They have been the 
themes of eulogy and song, from the days of old Chaucer to the 
present time. 
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Their agency in promoting local attachments, and consequent- 
ly love of country, are plain; and their effects upon public vir- 
tue no less striking. Wherever they exist, and wherever love of 
country is the characteristic of any people, public morals will in 
most cases be found in a high state of culture. We should 
therefore endeavor to cherish them, for then, and not until then, 
shall we become to the full extent, a happy people. 


THE ORIGIN OF WORSHIP. 


Life gathers no small degree of its solemnity and importance 
from that high destiny it was designed to accomplish. The 
mind becomes awe-struck with the idea of its own existence, 
only when it has comprehended the reality of its connections, 
the eternity of its influence, and its immeasurable capacity for 
happiness or for wo. The first great law of our being is but a 
rigid and inflexible necessity, clearly revealed, in the fact that 
the mind recognizes the superiority of some power’over which 
it has no control, but to which it may fly for refuge when earth's 
brightness is fled and gone, and the storm-cloud gathers in the 
east, to betoken a night of sorrew, disease and death, The fact 
that no nation or people have ever existed without some form of 
worship, almost drives us by the universality of its truth to the 
conclusion that there is in the human mind some great principle 
of worship prior to, and independent of all experience. But the 
fact so far frem being conclusive proof of the existence of innate 
ideas as to Deity, rather brings a strong refutation of the doc- 
trine of which it would seem at first sight rather to justify. 
Had the generations of man, amid their diversity of language 
and customs and climate, recognized the soveregnity of one, and 
the same Eternal Spirit, then indeed the evidence would be ir- 
resistible in establishing that which Revelation was meant to 
supply, But the voice of history and tradition tells us of deified 
heroes and of objects of the material universe putting on the 
robes of god-like majesty, and glittering with a more than na- 
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tive effulgence through the splendor of the soul transferred to 
the idol of its worship. History records no instance where the 
daring mind, guided by the light of nature, has ascended the 
threshold of heaven, and high above the universe of worlds, 
penetrated the mystery of creation and grasped the infinity of 
God, its creator. The mind blind, groping, and bewildering, 
rather stood affrighted at the disclosure of its origin and destiny. 
The beauty and harmony of external nature became sufficiently 
apparent when Revelation had told of the skill and power of 
the mighty Architect, but vain indeed were the attempts of 
the unaided mind, to rise through “ Nature’s works, up to Na- 
ture’s God.” We talk in this age of gospel light, of reading 
our Creator in the opening flower, and the majestic river, and 
the shining worlds which roll above us, and effect to wonder how 
any thing so clear should have escaped the notice of an intel- 
lectual creature; and yet it might be well to remember that 
very few works on Natural Theology and the like appeared be- 
fore a light from above revealed that which it is their object to 
prove. 

It is natural for man to worship, not because of the develop- 
ment of any innate ideas of God, but because of the weak and 
limited constitutions of our minds. Extend the resources of the 
human mind until its capacity for self-sustenance stretches to an 
almost indefinite degree, and you decrease in the same ratio the 
idea of its independence upon some Supreme Being. Place with- 
in the grasp of man the sceptre of a more exalted power, and bid 
disease, and death, and pain, and sorrow, bow submissive to his 
will, and the heavy soul shall sigh no more with reverence and 
all its sacred and splendid visions of a God die and be forgot- 
ten. This very weakness of our nature, if it cannot reveal, can 
at least quicken us in pursuit of our nearest and dearest interest, 
and when it does, as it surely shall clothe the soul with the 
power of a pure devotion, it becomes the support and guardian 
of our present joy, and of our future, eternal bliss. The origin 
of our worship becomes the origin of that hope which can paint 
even with the sufferings and sorrows of earth, the fixed glory 
of the soul’s purest and highest destiny. The very foundations 
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of society and government rest upon the basis of our mutual 
dependence, and become endeared to us by the ties of interest 
only through the ties of our individual weakness. Experience 
teaches that it is essential to our hopes and consequently to our 
happiness, that an unknown fature shall lie before us. That 
which we have and know already, have lost their charms and 
the mystery of the future, arrayed in the deceitful splendor of 
hope, is all that is left to bless us in the hour of our sad disap- 
pointmerit. Who has not stood when life's morning glories fell 
thick around him and watched that fickle hope, as by one word 
of magic power she transforms the chaos and darkness of the 
unknown into an age of loveliness and beauty; and as step by 
step we approach the enticing scene, beheld the bright picture 
grow dim and dark till it disappears and Jeave all that was fond 
in desire or bright in expectation to perish almost ere they live 
and mark their cradle for their grave! These are but the glit- 
tering steps of the divinity within us, preceding us to eternity, 
and beckoning us on to God. 

Life is glorious only in hope. Happiness is but a dream. 
Reality is but a sigh and atear. And thus it is if we would 
quiet the soul and bind it in reverence and devotion, we must 
clothe the object of its worship with a mystery and a power 
beyond the penetration of its most searehing thought. The 
dull, dead matter of the universe becomes a thing of light and 
life, when the magic of the mind has invested it with the gran- 
deur of its own supremacy. It is not essential to the existence 
of worship that its- object be infinitely good or powerful, but 
merely that the mind shall so believe it. And thus it is in the 
blindness of our reverence and the sincerity of our devotion, we 
may kneel before the throne of a self-created god, and the crea- 
tor worship the creature. We shall find then some explanation 
of the origin and necessity of worship in the frailty of our 
nature and the limited constitution of our minds. And while 
some form of worship is unavoidably necessary, it is no less true 
that the mind becomes elevated or degraded, contracted or ex- 
panded, according to the character of the God at whose altar it 
bows. The religion thus becomes the index of its civilization, 
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and the fact of its idolatry, the substantial proof of s degrada- 
tion of mind to a level with the inanimate creation which sur- 
rounds it. If the human mind ever progresses it is) when you 
have taught it the nature and degree of its responsibility, held 
up in its view some high standard of excellence, and told it of 
an end whose accomplishment shall prove the perfection of its 
powers. How then shall we duly estimate the value of that 
power which evoked a dreaming world fronr the shumber of ages 
and stamped upon her actions im burning eharacters, the eternab 
variations of her destiny? What gratitude shall repay the 
kindness which suspends in revelation that model of eternal 
purity and excellence after which the human soul aspiring, the 
world throbs with a new energy, and lifting her strong arm but 
to conquer, beats high with the hope of an universal triumph 
and an everlasting peace! Let the world cling to the weakness 
which is the origin of her worship, for it shall prove to the soul 
as the “cloud by day and the pillar of fire by night,” the un- 
erring guide to a land more glorious than that of ancient promise. 
The only channel which connects this with a better world, the 
source of our compact amid storm and sorrow, it shall bring 
down the spirit of a power which if it does not create, shall at 
least control the raging element of mind and educe from their 
discord a music to hold enchanted the nations of the earth while 
it heralds the triumph of a happier, a holier, and a more endur- 
ing civilization. The evil hand which crushes the spirit of oar 
worship shall not be less guilty than he who attempts to blot out 
the idea of a God, for faith shall prove alike effectual in the 
work of destruction, and their success shall be seen and felt when 
the human soul has lost its anchor, when the first great princi- 
ples of our knowledge are unsettled, when the elements are 
loosed which they cannot control, and when, ere we are aware, 
the world rocks with the convulsions of an earthquake, which 
shall bury in one common ruin, the glory of life, religion, and 
government. 
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MEMORIES. 


In the shades of past pleasures 
Now faded and gone, 
When the sun-light and treasures, 
Dead joys have once known, 
Still linger and beam o’er the soul ; 
There are scenes ever shining, 
Though the rest be declining 
As stars that encircle the pole, 
And shine through the mist and the cloud, 
That envelope, in darkening shroud, 
The beauty, that smiled o’er the scene, 
Leaving stars but to show it had been. 
There are thoughts, that still beam, and words, 
That still speak, 
Though breathed long ago from the chords 
Now pulseless and weak. 
And all live again, and reclaim, 
From decay, their beauty and truth, 
And crowd around the soul, just the same 
Fadeless things, we had known in our youth. 


The bee, that sipped sweetness and dew, . 
From the fairest and purest of flow’rs, 
Dwelt there but a moment, then flew, 
In search of more exquisite bow’rs. 
It wandered by hill-side and stream, 

As each his pinion had blown, 
But resought those he had left in the beam 

Of their beauty all beaming alone. 
Thus we pass through the light 
Of the Present, so spotless and bright, 

And haste ever heedlessly on, 
But again to return where we lost 
The pleasures we value the most, 

When their loveliness is once withdrawn. 
’Tis the Present, that toils, and the Past, 
That retains and keeps bright to the last, 

All the brightness and joy, we have wore ; 
And the heart ever adds to the store, 
And jewel still gathers with gem, 

Till the bright things that dazzled and shone 
In our souls, shine and dazzle no more ; 
Like young buds that are torn from their stem, 
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And preserved far away from their birth, 
With the lovely but faded of earth. 


Can ye tell, if there is in the heart, 

Ye, who spell out its innermost thought, 

In its deep, hidden secrets, apart, 

When its leaves are more fragrant, and wrought, 
Of more beautiful hues ; 

When the spirit of love, with a spell, 
That retains all its woes, 

And a thousand sweet mysteries dwell ? 

Is there not a bright spot in the soul, 

Where smiles ever linger and beam, 

Where words and bright thoughts ever gleam, 
Unexpressed or forgot ? 

Where the sunlight of pleasure gives 

Back the joy and brightness, it stole, 

And the noon-tide of youth ever lives 
Dimm’d by blemish nor blot ? 

’Tis the light of the Past, that yet wears 

All the beauty and truth it has known, 

And that now but more lovely appears, 

In the visions long faded and flown. 

’Tis the words we have spoken, 

And the vows left unbroken, : 

That breathe out their spirit in melody, 

And fill every chamber and cell, 

With sounds and sweet echoes, that dwell 

In the quiet old Hats or Memory. 

’Tis here that we find 

This bright jewel{of mind, 
Which we buried, forgotten in dust ; 

The thoughts and the deeds of the Past, 

Once acted, and worthlessly cast 
To bright Memory, a holier trust. 

*Tis here, that past loves still entwine, 

Round beauty and hope, that combine 

In the light of their joy, and thus wreathe 

The fair garlands, that yield not to death. 
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“THE SLIME OF THE SERPENT.” 


For ages upon untold ages had the Spirit of the Almighty sat 
brooding, in the sublimity of its awful solitude, over the turgid 
bosom of old Chaos, when, rising in all the grand omnipotence 
of his creative power, he pronounced the fiat at whose summons 
was unfolded from the wild confusion of elements, this orb of 
perfect parts, this beautiful world of ours! He spake the word,— 
“‘ Let there be light!” and lo! there sprang up immediate, before 
the astonished eyes of the denizens of heaven, a scene so fair, 
so passing lovely, they turned from their accustomed walks along 
the golden streets of the celestial city, to wander in admiring 
throngs among the sunny gardens of this beauteous creation. 
Never had the glowing imagination of gifted Seraph pictured 
aught so strangely beautiful. And when the all-glorious, new- 
made sun uprose in‘ the splendor of his brightness upon the 
infant world, then pealed out from the glad voices of heaven's 
millions the welcoming anthem, and strains of spheral harmony 
filled the universe with glad rejoicings—“ the morning stars sang 
together,” and sister worlds looked smiling on thé new-born 
sphere. Nor was heaven alone the subject of this unusual aston- 
ishment on the bright morning of creation ; hell sent her quota 
to swell the song of praise and thanksgiving that burst from the 
angelic choir. Yet with how different, how dark a meaning were 
her gratulations uttered !—like the tolling of the solemn death- 
knell amid the chiming of merry Christmas bells, sounded their 
fiendish yells as they mingled with the hymn of praise that filled 
the courts of heaven. Lucifer, proud son of the morning, 
had lain long in the burning lake, impotent, from his high-walled 
prison-house, to scale the turrets of that lofty home, once his, 
and wreak his burning vengeance on the “Lord ofall.” His wily 
counsels, all his subtle schemes, alike had failed to burst asunder 
the iron bonds of punishment divine justice had inflicted. And 
now despair had well nigh settled over, and subdued his lofty 
pride, when the advent of this world, its maker’s favorite, opened 
up anew the springs of his dire purpose of revenge, and instantly 
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the gleam of hellish joy that flashed athwart his demon brow 
like midnight lightning, proclaimed his determinate intent of 
working deadly woe upon the doomed dwellers in this new-created 
paradise, of them would he people the gaping dungeons of his 
dread abode, and in their groans of torment, cries of unutterable 
anguish, his satisfied ears would drink the long coveted draught 
of sweet revenge against the eternal King, whose allegiance, he, 
with his damned myrmidons, had forsworn! Thus, while heaven 
worshipped and joyed with holy joy, welcoming the coming of the 
beauteous stranger, hell cursed a deep and bitter curse, in raven- 
ous fury licked her thirsting jaws, and piled fresh fuel on the 
flame that was soon to scorch and blacken the fairest bowers of 
ill-fated earth ! 

Insidious, and too surely, did the arch fiend work his dark de- 
sign. Man walked the flower-strewn paths of Eden in uncon- 
scious innocence, blessed above the throned angels with all desir- 
able good ; his God was his familiar friend, face to face he con- 
versed with him, as man to man, and at his side roamed delight- 
edly through the pleasant haunts of his bright-hued garden. 
Content with the many blessings with which his creator had en- 
dowed him, the eye of his desire sought not, with unhallowed 
intent, 

“« ___. the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 

And thus, in this innocence of heart, this purity of life, might 
man have still rejoiced in all the joys of Eden, the communion 
of his maker, and basked in the sunlight of a perfect bliss, had 
not the tempter, that God-defying fiend, stole unawares into the 
most secret recesses of his heart, and thence launched its enven- 
omed shafts into every department of his soul, corrupting his 
desires, polluting the purest emotions of his bosom, inflaming 
his now disquiet mind with base and unwonted passions, and, in 
fine, changing and degrading his whole character and aspiration 
by the infusion of a principle of evil which was destined ever 
after to be impressed in burning characters upon the current of 
his thought and act, shadowing forth the mournful truth, that 
he is “fallen! fallen! fallen! from his high estate.” 
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But too successful have been the machinations of this evil one! 
The fierce hot breath of his implacable rage has withered and 
destroyed the fairest of creation’s blooms! The “ human form 
divine” that strode, in primal beauty, erect and not ashamed 
before the face of heaven’s most holy King—now, dwarfed and 
deformed, a hideous monster, prowls in conscious guilt among 
his fellows, a creature loving darkness, of sinister mien, that 
in earth’s deep bowels, or her rocky caves, would hide its mis- 
shapen frame from the glance of that all-searching eye it once 
but equal deemed. The nobler mind, that scintillation struck 
from God’s most glorious essence, a mirror, reflecting but the 
unuttered thought of deity, now, sunk from its high purpose, 
oblivious of its heavenly origin, flings off, with more than truth- 
ful hideousness, thoughts bred only in the teeming brain of hell. 
In thought, nor word, nor deed, can man be aught but evil, “and 
that continually !” 

Nor is this blighting influence of God’s great enemy confined 
to the person of man. Like the fatal Sirocco of the eastern 
desert, it has blasted in its wide fell sweep, every green thing 
in the garden of creation. There is naught so geod that the 
damps of error have not warped it; a giant Upas, beneath its 
deadly shade lies a blighted universe ! 

Cast your eye, O man! over the wide spread fields of nature! 
See how dark spots mar the very brightness of the Sun’s broad 
dise, all-glorious King of light! finger-marks, perhaps, of some 
more daring fiend, who, in arrogant endeavor, would have hurled 
him from his high appointed throne! See Earth too, participant 
of thy curse, giving continual birth, from her ever fruitful 
womb, to thorn and thistle, and to poisonous herb :—her forests 
peopled by prowling beasts, whose only office is to prey upon 
their fellows! Look on man, thy so-called brother! See the 
cheatery, the trickery, the knavery that exists in him,—aye, 
forms a part of his necessary being in whatever station or rela- 
tion of life. See how soon at the promptings of that demon se/f, 
the grasp of friendship gives place to the assassin’s knife—how 
honied phrase but cloaks the purpose of some horrid crime,— 
how justice, with her sister virtues exist only as beauteous ideali- 
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ties! Then turn to thine inward self, and contemplate if you 
can the revolting spectacle there presented—that bosom, once 
the palace-home of light, pure, and most holy thoughts, now be- 
come a foul and loathsome dungeon ; its chill, cold walls peopled 
by dark imaginings—ghouls and gnomes, that burrow in its 
filth, and batten on the decayed carcass of a murdered virtue ! 
See how what seemed your noblest acts were fathered by the basest 


motives—how jealousy, avarice, and suspicion reign there supreme, 
a demon trinity! And then read, and reading reflect upon, this 
truth emblazoned on them all in characters of living fire, as 
though writ with a pen of iron dipped in the flaming lava of 
hell,—‘“‘the Slime of the Serpent is over us all!” 


I. 


PRINCIPLES AND ACTIONS. 


Men pre-eminently distinguished in their respective spheres 
are constantly placed before us as objects of imitation. The 
child almost before he leaves his toys has impressed upon his 
mind .the philanthropy of a Howard, the patriotism of a Wash- 
ington, the eloquence of a Demosthenes, and the great charac- 
teristics of many others, whose names are common even in his 
little world. Whoever has been famous in that pursuit to which 
his inclination leads, he is urged to imitate, it may be excel. 
Thousands and thousands have thus probably been disappointed 
in seeking actually to be Demosthenes and Washingtons instead 
of aiming at eminence in those positions suited to their abilities, 
as humble pleaders at the bar or patriotic magistrates in their 
native village. 

After reading the works of a great author, it sometimes hap- 
pens, that we cannot write an essay with half the satisfaction 
had we not their productions fresh in our minds. Their excel- 
lencies and our imperfections rise up before us, and the greater 
number of the latter, causes us in discouragement to lay aside 
the half-written manuscript, forgetting to make any allowance 
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We take partial views of our- 


selves. We see the outward condition of the great to be the 


same with our own. 
exactly parallel to that of ours. 


The history of their younger days may be 
But when the stern necessities 


of manhood cail for the independent action of both, then re- 

sources possessed by the one are found sadly wanting in the 

other. While we look without, we must not fail to look within. 
In imitating great men, we must adopt their principles, not 


their actions. 


judge. His place is one that we would like to fill. 


We may have in view some able and distinguished 


We would 


have the same respect, honor and influence that he enjoys. But 


instead of using the means by which he gained his position by 
diligent study and unwearied application to business, we bring 


to our aid the influence of party and friends. 
office, but have not the ability to perform its duties. 


We are placed in 


Do we get 


the respect, the honor, the influence we thought we would? By 
no means. We become the object for the greater ridicule and 
abuse of rivals, and thus is lost the good we might have done in 


a smaller sphere. 


robes and office do not constitute a judge. 
It is the applause that follows in the wake of great men, it is 
homage paid them, attendants of greatness, worth nothing in 


themselves, it is these we grasp at. 


Here we fail. 


We find too late that the mere formalities of 


We should 


strive to have the principles of great men, a part of our own 
mental and moral constitution, and then if our abilities are great 


our actions will be great. 


We should, says one, be trees bearing 


their own fruits, and not having borrowed ones tied on to deceive 


the beholder. 


the fruits of the tree ; it must bend and break. 

But apart from that malice shown us by rivals, apart from the 
loss of that good we might have done, there is another reason 
why in imitating the great, we should adopt their principles, not 


their actions. 


It is unsafe to do it, for the shrub cannot sustain 


Gradations in society are no arbitrary thing. The 


difference in the positions of the lowly mechanic and learned pro- 
fessor is the result of no human law, no human custom. It must 
necessarily follow from that division of talents Providence has 


been pleased to make. 


To one man he giveth one talent, to an- 
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other two, to another three. If society was free to act, that, 
which is now one of its greatest laws, might then be universal, 
that men hold places proportional to their mental powers. The 
learned professions, the trades and all the varieties of business 
occupying man’s attention, are but consequences of this grand 
law. ‘Thus one man is placed at the head of a nation, another 
at that of a village school. One drives a plough ; another charms 
a senate. But these are traits of character essential to the King 
and teacher. A good King must be a man of high resolve, and 
of a benevolence sensitive to every beat of humanity’s heart, 
watchful of a people’s interests, and giving them every encour- 
agement in learning the great lesson of civilization. A’ good 
teacher must also be a man of high resolve. His task is arduous ; 
its difficulty ill appreciated by the many. He must be kind; 
warm hearts throb around him. He must be watchful; there 
are those committed to his care. He must give encouragement ; 
it is his business to lead the young mind to act. 

Thus then the good examples of the great are not profitable 
merely to the great. The humble peasant with his rush-candle, 
and the noble with his golden candlestick, both can borrow from 
the torch of greatness, light to illumine the cottage and the cas- 
tle. All patriots are not to be Washingtons; nor all philanthro- 
pists Howards. The patriotism of one man, and the philanthro- 
py of another might be exercised to some effect in an obscure 
place, while brought forward’in a wider sphere, where greater 
abilities were demanded, they might totally fail. But the same 
motives that induced one man to visit the “ prison-world” of 
Europe, should lead another to care for the beggar at his door. 
The same convictions that caused a monk “to brave a world in 
arms,” should force the minister of God, however lowly his condi- 
tion, to declare the whole truth, no matter for scoffs and jeers of 
men. ‘The same spirit that prompted a Clay at the entrance of 
the dark valley to plead for his country, should induce every man 
to defend the Union, whether he does it in a bar-room or a Sen- 
ate-chamber. Can we say to the dead, come forth? To the 
blind, see? ‘To the deaf, hear? Is not then the Bible a mock- 
ery? It bids us imitate one who could say to the raging billows, 
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It tells us to have the spirit, not the actions of Christ, and he 
who in that spirit gives a cup of cold water to a Lazarus, would 
fulfil the command no better, if at his word a blazing chariot 
carried the poor man to Heaven. 

Let us then commune with great spirits, and though we breathe 
not an influence so potent as theirs, the perfume of their senti- 
ments will linger round us, giving a charm to our every act, be 
eur home a log-cabin or a princely mansion. 





EROTOPSIS. 


‘Thou deepest of passions! come rage through my breast, 
ome burn on my forehead, and rob me of rest; 

Come Love in thy fervor, pervade .all my frame, 

Till my soul in its wildness thy power proclaim. 


*Tis fiercer than Lions; ’tis mild as the dove; 

Tis the sweetest of passions, this wonderful Love ; 
it fevers the bosom; it swells on the tongue, 

And even the Poets its praises have sung. 


*Tis a feeble young infant; a powerful god; 
And, sooner or later, with the sting of its rod, 
It scourges all mortals, and makes ev'ry heart 
Acknowledge its power by feeling its smart. 


*Tis louder than thunder; ’tis low as the breath 
Of an infant new-born, or the last gasp of death. 
’Tis bright as the diamond, as sombre as lead, 
As warm as the tropics, as cold as the dead. 


No fog is more misty, no fountain so clear ; 

No planet more distant, no atom as near. 

As solid as ingots, expansive as gas ; 

Like space it is boundless, thro’ key-holes ’twill pass. 


Like the roar of the breakers, as rushing, they bound 
On the low reef of coral; ’tis soft as the sound 

Of dulcimers playing to maids half awake,— 

No torrents more brawling, nor smoother a lake. 
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*Tis the dew-drop that sparkles on the bud of the rose ; 
’Tis the delicate perfume the jessamine strows, 

In the dank of the dungeon, in the pure mountain air, 
In the crib of the suckling, in the tiger cub’s lair. 


Like the lofty-piled iceberg, like soft-falling snow ; 
Tis colder than Greenland, and hot as the glow 
Where sunburnt Equator hath beltéd the Earth— 
*Tis open as plenty; ‘tis pinching as dearth. 


Wtih the wings of the Zephyrs it floateth on high ; 
In the Earth ’tis as deep as men dare to pry. 

It skimmeth the waves with the huge albatross, 
And clingeth to rocks with the evergreen moss. 


Like the flash of the lightning, like morning’s soft beam ; 
The thought of the sternest, or the infant’s wild dream ; 
’Tis the gloom of the sombre, the cheer of the gay ; 

The darkness of midnight, and the bright glare of day. 


The hearts of all mortals its mightiness fear ; 

All men are its subjects, and men its chief care. 
To love is our portion, to be happy our goal ; 
Love breathes in each nostril and rules ev’ry soul. 


It gives to the heart-blood a more rapid bound ; 
The ear it doth open to each coming sound ; 

It mellows our voices ; it beams from our eyes— 
Yet no one can tell me where mighty Love lies. 


It causes deep grieving, it causes high hope— 

To tell all its phrases is far past our scope. 

Say, who hath not felt it, or who doth not know 

*Tis balanced ’twixt pleasure and doubtings and woe ? 


1t comes from the pressure of woman’s soft hand ; 
*Tis known to the humble ; ’tis felt by the grand ; 

_ *Tis caused by soft blushings; ’tis breathed in a kiss, 
It fills every being with hopings and bliss. 


Jt fills them with thrilling, if only a touch 

Be exchanged by true lovers ;—their feelings are such, 
That each nerve in them quivers, but join they a hand ; 
And their feelings impassioned break forth from command. 


Unbounded the pleasure, unbounded the pain, 
Through all Loves dominions, where’er he doth reign ; 
Each heart feels delighted or is wretched in turn, 
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Where Love’s heating flame in its fulness doth burn. 


Thou heart searching passion! deal lightly I pray, 
With me who am forced by thy strength to obey ; 
I yield myself humbly, and ask for thy grace ;— 
Oh may thy soft kindness paint joy on my face. 


I have witnessed thy power, thy strength I confess ; 
I pray thee be gentle, ’tis wrong to oppress ; 
Exert but thy power to calm and restrain, 


And thou in this heart may’st eternally reign. 
Orway. 





THE MODESTY OF MERIT. 


How often we see the full blown rose hang, blushing from the 
parent stem, while the gaudy poppy lifts up its proud head and” 
drinks in the light of heaven as though the sun shone but for it. 
Thus the man of merit wears easily and gracefully all his honors, 
while he whom capricious Fortune has elevated to an eminence 
of which he is unworthy, blusteringly exaggerates his desert. 
This latter is like a rash boy who having climbed far up a steep 
and rocky crag, calls out to his fellows in the plain below to be- 
hold how high he is. In the mad excitement of the moment he 
gazes down and proudly compares their respective positions. But 
he has overated his power. His heart sickens. His brains whirls, 
and from the dizzy height the darring youth falls down and his 
destruction is terrible. 

But the man of merit treads safely and firmly those dangerous 
precipices, for he thinks not how high he breaths above the mass 
of common minds. His eye is fixed upon the more lofty heights 
which far above him pierce the sky, and he longs to stand upon 
the highest of those high peaks. He is ambitious, but he is 
modest, for he has struggled with those mighty problems which 
have for ages defied the efforts of mind, and which stand as land- 
marks to point out the limits of human intellect. He has wrestly 
with Nature’s mysteries, but he has heard a stern, forbidding 
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voice rise from the dark depths which he would explore, saying 
“Thus far shalt thou come, but no farther.” He knows that he 
can only gather pebbles on the shore, while the great ocean of 
Truth spreads out before him its expanse. He knows that man 
can never reach the summit of the high mountain of Science, 
for he knows that when what now appears to be the top-most 
point, there will burst upen the philosophic world a vision of 
stupendous grandeur, for then will be seen cliffs piled upon cliffs, 
mountains heaped upon mountains, and a vast top-less mass 
stretching upwards as though some giant Titans had threatened 
Heaven. With such a magnificant conception of the labor to 
be accomplished, it it not strange that he feels modest when he 
contemplates how little of the whole he can ever accomplish. 

On the other hand he who has skimmed lightly along the sur- 
face of Truth, but knows not of its depth, is too apt to fancy 
that he has no more to learn. He is like the great general so 
eclebrated in ancient story, who fancied that he had conquered 
all the world and wept that there were no more worlds to conquer, 
while yet his limited domains were bounded by nations who had 
barely heard of the bold young Macedonian. Such dabblers in 
the ocean of truth are like pilots on an inland lake, who fancy 
that because they have explored every rock and inlet of their 
native waters, they are intimate with all the shoals of the great 
Atlantic. 

Thus a great man is modest because of his very greatness, for 
from his exalted position he is able to catch a glimpse of those 
great arcana of which the common mind never dreams. He is 
modest, but he is proudly modest. Though he may commune 
with Nature and be awed by her stupendous magnificence into a 
full and overpowering sense of his own weakness, still he feels 
that he is not living in vain. He is conscious of his desert, but 
too proud to claim the honor due. He has within him a mind 
concious of its own rectitude, and this renders all his labors light 
and all his pleasures far more pleasant. This makes him brave, 
and with a stout heart and a strong arm he breasts the current 
of popular opinion, for he knows full well that though the masses 
now regarded him as an enthusiast, the time will come, and it 
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may be quickly, when men will love to linger on the remembrance 
of his virtues, and admiring nations shall call him blessed. The 
past teaches him that genius does not perish with the body— 
that though the casket be destroyed the jewel still glistens. It 
teaches him too that 
“Good actions crown themselves with lasting bays.” 

From this he learns that though the clouds are dark and threat- 
ening—though the roar of the deep-mouthed thunder, and the 
fierce flash of heaven’s artillery proclaim the rage of the warring 
elements, yet soon the storm will be hushed into quietness, and 
the bright sun gazing kindly down from his high throne, will 
soon declare his triumph. He knows that his honor is above the 
wild freaks of chance—that his name is engraven upon the ever- 
lasting rocks, and although now hidden from the world by the 
mire of superstition and ignorance, the surging billows of the 
stream of time will yet wash off the superincumbent mass, and 
expose the honored characters to the gaze of men. 


C. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 


Religious Liberty may be defined to be the individual right to 
adopt whatever religious opinions we please, and to worship God 
according to the dictates of our conscience. 

Although this definition appears to be almost an axiom, yet 
we advance the following arguments for its maintenance. 

Man has ever been denominated a religious being ; and, reason 
and the Word of God make him responsible to his Maker for 
his belief and conduct. Again the Bible represents him a free 
agent, and personally answerable for all his faults ; and therefore 
no man or class of men have the right to deprive him of freedom 
of opinion and liberty of action. 

We are now called upon to reconcile with our definition, the 
conduet of the British Government toward the Hindoos. It be- 
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comes necessary for us in this connexion to define the duty and 
province of the Civil power. 

Although, at first, the Religious and Civil authorities were 
lodged in the same person, they have gradually been separated 
and become almost distinct. It is generally thought that they 
have indeed become two distinct institutions: but by a single 
glance at the delegated power of the various codes, we shall per- 
ceive that a very close connexion still exists. 

We find it no easy task to point out exactly where the faint 
coloring and dim outlines of the one begin, and the other end ; 
nevertheless these delicate shades do exist and can betraced. It 
has been proved that conscience must always be obeyed, and also 
Religious Liberty granted to all. These seem to-be broad and 
comprehesive truths ; and in truth so broad as to compel a re- 
strictive power to be lodged somewhere to control all cases of 
erroneous conscience that lead to a direct violation of the laws of 
property and person. It is against the wniversal experience of 
conscience, of reason, and of the teachings of the Bible, to sup- 
port that a man may be allowed to commit all manner of depre- 
dations upon himself and society, simply because he feels that 
he is acting according to the dictates of his own conscience. 
The experience of the world has demonstrated that to admit the 
validity of this plea in all cases would be destructive of the peace 
and liberty of society. If then, such a restraining power must 
be lodged somewhere for controling these extreme cases, the 
question arises, who shall be delegated with the execution of this 
important trust? Reason, and the principles of liberty laid 
down, teach us that it should not be granted to any particular 
Religious denominations ; and if not to them, we conclude it 
must be lodged with the civil authority. Hence we have the 
Constitution of the United States granting to all, “ Liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness ;” this Liberty seems to imply the re- 
moval of all restraint whatsoever, while at the same time each 
particular State prescribes limits, beyond which, this very Liber- 
ty guaranteed by the general government ceases to exist. Al- 
though civil government has apparently lost or surrendered its 
right to legislate concerning man’s religious duties; yet it does 
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in fact retain a latent right, to control in such matters. This 
latent element shows itself and its authority is acknowledged in 
the social world. The God of order in the natural, designed no 
clashing of interests and opinions to exist between the religious 
and the social world ; and wherever any such antagonistic symp- 
toms are found, there also we find a regulating power lodged in 
its proper place. 

Such precisely is the state of things in the example before us. 
The laws of England, founded upon the laws of God, possess the 
power to direct and restrain those, who through corroded ¢on- 
science or love of power are inclined to commit deeds opposed 
to all principles of justice and the commands of the Most High. 

The code of England recognizes no such inhuman barbarities 
as to permit a mother to destroy her helpless infant, or burn her- 
self upon the funeral pile; and wherever Britain sways her scep- 
tre over a people, who, even conscientiously commit such enormi- 
ties, it is not only her right, but her duty to surpress them. 

As to the manner of procedure in such a case, it may be of 
the greatest importance to act prudently. Force should not pre- 
cede argument and the Bible ; but when all gentler means have 
failed, England should not hesitate to enforce obedience by legal 
penalties- With regard to a Christian Government enforcing 
the observance of the Sabbath, we think that our position is near- 
ly, if not quite established; but in order that we may not be 
misunderstood, we shall notice another point or two. All con- 
cede to our Government, the right to repress any disturbance 
among her citizens, whether arising from secular or religious causes. 
For example, the Philadelphia riots a few years sincewhich grew 
out of religious differences. A man has the right to think as he 
pleases, and propogate his sentiments in a quiet manner among 
the people ; but the moment he begins to disturb tip public peace 
he is arrested by the strong arm of the law. This procedure is 
acknowledged by all to be one of the proper offices of the civil 
law; while at the same time we advocate Religious Liberty in its 
broadest signification. Now, in the case supposed, the disorder is 
no more a strict violation of the Constitution than to teach the 
same sentiments privately without making the least disturbance. 
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Here then we find ourselves involed in no small inconsistency, 
if we do not admit the right of the civil powers to legislate in 
religious matters. Therefore we must grant the conclusion that 
there is no real discrepancy between the tenets of the general 
Government and the several States, and that the latter have an 
undisputed right to prohibit the profanation of the Sabbath. 

It is upon the same principles that we hormonize the conduct of 
our Government toward the Mormons. Weare of the opinion that 
the U. 8. Government did not banish them, but that they were 
so harrassed by mobs that they migrated to their present location. 
But be that as it may, we will proceed upon the supposition that 
they were thus banished. 

Our laws will allow the Mormons as well as any other denomi- 
nation, to worship as they please, and to advocate any system of 
morality ; but when they begin to practice creeds which are sub- 
versive of our whole social system and contradictory to the mor- 
ality of the Bible, civil power ought and must stand forth and 
stay the dreaded evil. 

The Mormons undoubtedly think that polygamy is lawful ; but 
they can by no means think that it is an institution necessary to 
their prosperity, or a religious obligations which requires contin- 
uance. Hence, if this feature of their practical religion, which 
is unnecessary to their existence, and comes within the province 
of civil legislation, is not suppressed, they must submit to the 
dictates of State Government. 

We shall now attempt to show that the reasons which justify 
the proceedings of the U. S. Government toward the Mormons, 
do not justify the Tuscan Government in imprisoning men for 
reading the Bible, and engaging in free Protestant worship. 

Ist. The cases are not analogous. No civil government has 
the rignt to cjgim supreme authority over the religious obligations, 
and consciences of men. In America, no man is thrust into a 
dungeon for his private opinion or private worship of his God. 
But in Tuscany, precisely such usurpation of the civil authority 
over the divine do exist. ‘ 

2d. In this country, the open and direct attacks upon the 
Government, and the palpable and gross violation of social liber- 
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ty only, are quelled by legal means. No attempts are made by 
our Legislatures to suppress any religion, even if its devotees, in a 
quiet manner, are undermining the very foundations of the pil- 
lars of our noble temple of Liberty. But in Tuscany the most 
remote and indirect attempts to secure Religious Liberty are 
crushed because they are regarded “as morally wrong or danger- 
ous to the peace of the country.” 

8rd. The U. S. Government does not interfere with, the indi- 
vidual right of her citizens; in which case the argument of su- 
premacy of conscience is the most overwhelming. 

It is neither reasonable nor christian to suppose that the con- 
sciences of any community of religious persons can form a stand- 
ard by which one man may regulate his own. But how different 
is the conduct of the Tuscan Goverament; she respects not this 
supremacy in any particular; therefore we must conclude that 
the reasons which justify the conduct of our own Government, 
do not justify that of Tuscany. 

But supposing the analogy to exist between them ; we are not 
afraid te meet them on their own ground. 

The position taken by the Tuscan Government is unsound. 
That there is no moral wrong in reading the Scriptures is evident 
for the following reasons. 

1st. The Author of the Bible commands all to “search the 
Scriptures.” 

2d. If they believe the Bible to be the Word of God, they 
have no right to keép it from the people. 

8d. It is contrary to the universal experience of all nations 
that have ever been blessed with the free circulation of the Bible, 
to believe that any moral evil can result from such reading. In- 
deed it has been demonstrated to a certainty, that the unrestrained 
use of the Word of God, is the richest blessing ever bequeathed 
to any people, even if we limit its blessings to temporal and civil. 
We deem these irrefutable arguments sufficient to establish this 
moral point. 

But we are told that these privileges are destructive of the 
peace of the country, by which peace, we understand the existing 
ree? If the reading of that Book which they acknowl- 
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edge to be the Will of Omnipotence, is dangerous to the social 
peace and established government of the country, it is a matter 
of momentous concern to them, that they should establish the pil- 
lars of their State upon a firmer foundation. They must behold 
the elevating and purifying effects of the Bible in other coun- 
tries—that our government is as well, and better adapted to the 
wants and capacities of the people than their own; and they 
cannot but acknowledge that the condition of the mass in those 
countries ig far superior to the mass in Tuseany. With these 
facts glaring them in the face, it behooves them to review the 
validity of their position, when they prohibit the reading of the 
Scriptures on the ground that it is “dangerous to the peace of 
the country.” 

They had better let disordgr and commotion come upon them, 
let disruption burst the rotten bands of State, and the tottering 
columns fall to the ground, than to eontinue the existence of 
their decaying fabric by prohibiting the reading of the Word of 
God. 


Tora. 





FLIES. 


We lay quietly snoozing on the old fashioned sofa and dreamed. 
A fly maliciously alighted on our nasal appendage, and in an instant 
we had vacated dream-land ; and walked amongst the wide-awake, 
and as we walked we sagely concluded by an argument from exam- 
ple, that like other six-footed and biped animals—‘Flies will be 
flies.”’ Our note-book nestled near our heart—as the beloved objeet 
should do, In haste we tore it away, and inscribed on a fly-leaf— 
Jlies are pests. With regard then to these personages, we may re- 
mark—they are quite as numerous as could be expected from an in- 
timate acquaintance, with the fact that more than two pair of flies 
were sustained in the Ark of Com. Noah. Men may talk of logic, 
they may dispute feeta, yea they may go so far as boldly to as- 
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sert the non-existence of a great progenitor ; yet no reasonable, 
capable being, may doubt that less than one hundred fine, fat, 
flies, landed on the summit of Ararat; the flies themselves would 
not deny it. Hear the argument. Who ever heard of any in- 
habited dwelling on this Earth, where there were not on an 
average at least two flies to every square foot? Echo, forsaking 
her old method of reply, boldly answers “Nobody.” Search the 
history of ages past and gone, turn and overturn the ponderous 
tomes of ancient literature, of the dead languages, and of those 
which are still dragging out a miserable existence, and there 
you will find proof by the presence of pressed-flies. To return 
to the present age and our argument, as in rainy weather, flies 
are still more numerous indoors, taking all things into consider- 
ation we must conelude, that as the Ark had rather # rainy 
voyage; so it had plenty of flies aboard. Let us secondly, remark 
on the different species which compose this quantity,—and as 
“Charity begins at home,” we will first consider House-flies. 
This is quite a remarkable little animal, which performs various 
and varied feats of prodigy—as walking on ceilings or on per- 
pendicular walls, without the aid of fancy walking-sticks, wading 
deap into fluids and not “catching their death of colds.” A fine 
specimen may be obtained by any amateur anatomist in the 
warmer climates, on a sultry summer day, by the following un- 
pretending process. Take a slice of baker’s bread one-half inch 
thick, spread the same with Goshen butter, strong enough to de- 
tain the prey, when caught, and to cap the climax, add a pro- 
portional quantity of Stuart’s Syrup. Hold this tempting mix- 
ture fast, gazing steadfastly upon it, and if the flies’ do not ap- 
pear, the process is to be repeated until sweceseful. We may add, 
we have never known this receipt to fail. The next species de- 
serving notice is the Horse-fly (equus musca). When a man is 
prodigiously large or strong, we say he is a “ horse:’’ the largest 
species of radish is: called the horse-radish, and therefore we con- 
clude that this animal is so named from its comparative magni- 
tude. In connection with this part of our subject there is a very 
remarkable coincidence, vis: this fly is very fond’ of horse-flesh. 
Many disputes and grievous controversies Have arisen as to 
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whether this was not the source of its present cognomen, but on 
minutely examining facts we find that it is equally fond of cat- 
tle-flesh, hence we cannot agree with those one-wheeled logicians 
who would arrive at the aforesaid conclusion, for why, their con- 
clusion being true, were they not called “cattle-flies.” Their 
exact proportions have never been ascertained, nor is it certainly 
known whether this is the species sent as a plague on Egypt or 
not—it is rather thought, not. As the evening shades draw their 
mantle of darkness over the Earth, all nature becomes hushed in 
repose—the bullfrogs croak, the crickets crick, and tiny fire-flies 
like little stars, assist the moon in lighting up the darkness of the 
night. Let us consider fire-flies. But here a momentous question 
looms up before us, in all its massive grandeur, like the Pyramids 
of Egypt to the far off traveller. ‘ What is this which so brightly 
shines ?”’ Can it be real fire, borrowed from the workshop of Vul- 
can, the lightnings of Jupiter, or is it reflected light from Venus or 
the belts of Saturn? It isnone of these, it is as we imagine, a 
kind of phosphorus, which when brought into the evening air, 
itself gives forth a light, brilliant yet unlike phosphoric fire, un- 
consuming. Prometheus is now unchained, and the problem 
solved. A modern author, whose authority is unquestionable, 
speaking of the happiness of the middle ages remarks :—“ In 
those days they made the butter fly.’’ Butterflies then, beauti- 
ful as they are, originated in the middle ages : at first a worm, it 
sleeps and wakes from a happy dream to find itself a glorious 
being—the nobility of flies. But it is “useless to gild the sun- 
beam, to bleach the snow-flake, or to paint the butterfly” —hence 
we desist. In reading the classic authors,—we often do—we fre- 
quently have stumbled on the following “Tempus fugit, time 
flies,” and as frequently have we been mystified. We have 
searched the mystic pages of ancient lore, we have dragged from 
dusty shelves unwilling volumes, we have studied the Anatomy of 
Flies, (Anatomie Flyze, Paris, A. D., 1500) but we have sought 
in vain for any light on this species, and being thus left in the 
dark ourselves, how can we enlighten others? Yet we have an 
idea. Horses it is said, run against time, and Scott says 

“ Time rolls ite ceaseless course,” 
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and as there are horse flies, may there not be “ time flies,” or 
more classically “tempus fugits,” which are so called because of 
their swiftness or good time? Certainly there may. We there- 
fore conclude that they are a species noted for lightning rapidity, 
and whom, probably, no one has ever viewed, except in the Ark, 
Thus have we taken Christian revenge, in returning good for evil, 
having brought flies into public notice. Though they still do 
trouble us, yet will we ever remember them, and wish them safe 
in happier regions e. g. fly-traps. The cold frosts of winter 
are descending on the Earth, and the flies have gone to meet their 
ancestors—to walk in Elysian fields, beyond the doleful Styx, 
where with impunity they may rouse the three headed Cerberus, 
by tickling his—mayesty. 
Peter KERNIPPLE, JR. 





Ghitor's Gable. 


Reader, we can again present to you your quondam acquaintance, “ The 
Nassau Literary Magazine.” Without attempting to discuss any of its 
contents, or to apologize for any of its imperfections, we merely place it in 
your hands to be judged of as you see fit. If it has any merits we shall be 
proud to hear them approved of; and in regard to its defects, we will con- 
tent ourselves with the reflection, that as nothing can be perfect here be- 
low, we need not be under any great censure if we do not meet the expec- 
tations of every body. In parting, all we can say is, “we have done what 
we could, although not as well as we desired.” 

And now reader, what shall we take for the text of our editor’s table. 
We might enlarge upon the melancholy feelings which the autumnal winds 
heave up in the heart; comparing the chills and storms of the season to 
adversities, and say that as the sap of the tree descends, and the leaves 
drop, and the boughs become dry, so man, under the influence of cold social 
relations or disappointments, shrinks within himself, and becomes miserable 
and useless, when under brighter and warmer associations, he might have 
been happy and useful. We might discant upon, how, for twelve years, our 
little favorite has stood firm against the assault of non-paying subscribers, 
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and the detractions of disappointed contributors—how, that while it has 
been pouring forth light, and awakening dormant energies, it has received 
the shocks-of a ceaseless opposition—and how, that it has lighted in many 
breasts, fires of literary emulation, which are still glowing and exhaling 
the richest fruits of a cultivated state. Need we say, that it has surpassed 
the most sanguine expectations of its projectors. We might show finally, 
how our Magazine has called forth the first attempts of many who are now 
able writers ; thas causing germs of power to burst into rich fruition, and 
enabling minds slumbering in unconsciousness to behold the beauty of the 
diamond within. We might cite facts in any amount, to show the great 
influence of oar Magazine, and its consequent elaims upon the public at- 
tention. Witness the almost reverential respect paid tu the Editorial Com- 
mittee. Let a Senior but contribute to our pages, and his hopes for immor- 
tality are certain. As to the Editors—but we forbear. “ There are many 
things which being unseen and spiritual, can be compassed only by dis- 
coursive energies of reason.” Thus it is with editorial dignity. But “no! 
we'll none of these.” Like the Yankee soldier, we will open our box and 
shout, “ Rat No. 1, appear.” Ah, here they come, a troop of them. No. 
1, we will give in full, that infant poets may derive benefit from its “ softly 
sweet and Lydian measure.” 
WINE. 


“Whatever roused the ranters power, 
Called forth the scribblers’ line, 

Or kicked up such a temp’rance shower 
As blushing, sparkling wine ? 


“Oh then, by ‘Jove’s immortal boy,’ 
We'll ne’er the glass resign, 
Bliss sparkles there, without alloy, 
And pleasures swim im wine. 


“We grasp the bottle—great men e’er 
Like Noah—loved the wine, 

And he, we read, oft took his share 
Of good, old, Ark-brand wine. 


/ “Be wise—be wise—take care to day 
No binding pledge to sign, 
For only woman’s love, they say, 
At all compares with wine. 


“Again, be wise—avoid excess, 
Twill haste thy joys decline ; 

Avoid excess, and heaven will bless, 
The temperate use of wine. 
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They come, they come, the cry is, still they come, and, kind readers, we 
have just laid aside the last of these several contributions we have devoted 
the week of evenings past tu saunter through. We made up our mind to 
go through them—go over them, dispatch them one and all, and we have 
suceeeded. It was arash determination, and ill-considered on our part. 
They may be likened to new countries, the traveller through either should 
make up his mind to clamber over numberless scraggy hills—come in con- 
tact with unpleasing precipices—ford muddy and swollen streams—im- 
plant his form middle-ways in morasses—and be led out of his way in- 
numerable times by aeriels and will-o’-the-wisps—getting entangled the 
while ia briars and marsh-flags, and giant bull-rushes, and webbed weeds, 
like another Trinculo in company with the Caliban for the time—the author 
or aboriginal of the production or country. It is unusual with us to set out 
on @ journey without means and precautions to save and guard us from 
foot pads and surprises ; but for reasons, which it would serve no reason 
to divulge, we issued out in the land of letters—the world of words—we 
have just travelled through, without any of our well known caution and 
self-preservation. Well—after undergoing many of those adventures to 
which the pioneers of new countries are necessarily subjected, here we are, 
thank heaven !—in our own “ easy chair,” and amid our old friends, among 
= The few—the immortal names,” &. Giving a retrospective yawn, 
we cast our eyes about to disappointed memory, who wants us to look inside 
or backwards, and find that our dear friends, Shakespeare and old Milton, 
like a very saint, with his “darkened eyes” and curling hair, and placid face 
—and Coleridge in a delirium—and Shelly, “like his own squl soaring” — 
and Tom. Moore concocting a witty song, and a crowd of historians and bi- 
ographers looking eagerly at us as though they asked us for an account of 
ourself. And you, John Keats, that “sensitive plant,” peep through the 
paling made by Byron, and Tom Hood; and Sam Boyce, who used to write for 
his bread with his arm out through a hole in his blanket, seem as if he 
left his “Pantheon” of naked gods and goddesses to sing “The Song of 
the Shirt,” by the way ofajoke. Yes dear friends and finally ; it is pleasant 
is the extreme to see before and around us —him who lost and regained a 
Paradise—but who, unfortunately lost and never regained at once his do- 
mestic bliss, and the use of his visual organs—him, who wrought a Lear and 
a Hamlet—a Shylock and an Iago—who traced the lovely features of Imo- 
gen, and portrayed the sorrows of Hermione. To behold him, who revealed 
an Antient Mariner, and him who unbound a Prometheus. But reader, 
our task is done. To those who have endeavored to assist us in our non 
sinecure office, we present our thankful acknowledgements. But to all, for 
the present, 








Adieu, yours, &c., 
EDITOR. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The lines to the “Fair Maiden of the West,” would disgrace the author 
in the estimation of the adored object. We have received several other pie- 
ces entitled “Poetry,” which if they possessed more flowing measure, more 
exact rhymes, more appropriate words, better expressed, we are inclined to 
think would approximate to the character assumed. But until these reform- 
ations happen, we are timid about introducing such doubtful characters in- 
to good society. The article entitled “ Posthumous Fame”’ is rejected. 





EXCHANGES.—We have duly received the “ Yale Tit,” the “ Stylus,” 
the Amherst Collegiate Magazine,” and the “ Southern Rights-Advocate.” 








